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of Granada, with the river blockaded by a fleet brought by
Raymond Boniface, Admiral of Castile, from the far away coasts
of Biscay, Seville1 was forced to capitulate; and after the
triumphal entry of the Christians into the city of Isidore (23rd
November, 1248), nothing remained to the Moors in Spain but
the little kingdom of Granada.2

Yet did Granada, unmolested, according to honourable
treaty, by Ferdinand, resist all the attacks of his successors, and
continued to defy Spanish chivalry and Spanish Christendom for
250 years.

Four years after the capitulation, King Ferdinand died in
his palace at Seville, one of the most fortunate of all the kings
of Spain, Fortunate in the presence during a great part of his
reign of a princess of extraordinary prudence, most loving of
mothers, most discreet of counsellors, most loyal of subjects;
Ferdinand was no less fortunate in his peaceful inheritance of a
double crown, in the unusual fidelity of his nobles, and in his
easy victories over the decaying Moslem; fortunate alike in his
relations, in his friends, in his enemies, he is known to posterity
as a saint as well as a conquerer, and is fairly reckoned among
the great kings of Spain.3

1 The capitulation was honourable to both Moor and Christian, and was
faithfully observed on both sides.  A large number of the Moslems retired un-
molested to Africa,   Ferdinand granted to the city for arms, himself, seated on his
throne, with his brother saints, Leander and Isidore, as his supporters.

For the life of Ferdinand generally, see Lucas de Tuy, Memorias para la Vida
del Santo Rey D. Ferdinando,

2 Some time after the taking of Seville, early in the reign of Alfonso the
Learned, the towns of Jerez, Cadiz, San Lucar, Medina, Arcos, and the southern
and south-western coasts fell into the hands of the Christians.

3 He was canonised in 1668 by Clement IX,